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FOREWORD 

This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  its  trade  relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States, 
1929-33,  is  one  of  a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America. 
Part  I  deals  with  the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with 
the  trade  of  individual  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with 
Latin  American  export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  pol- 
icies of  the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade 
of  Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an 
analysis  of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America, 
including  those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II, 
consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  exarvej  of  the  commercial  policy  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  exports,  and 
the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of  imports.   Each  section  also 
contains  an   analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  particu- 
lar country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approximately  30 
selected  Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of  which  there  is 
a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers,  prices,  and  com- 
petitive conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  thie  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 

do.  2.  -  Bolivia 

do.  3.  -  Brazil 

do.  4.  -  Chile 

do.  5*  -  Colombia 

do.  6.  -  Ecuador 

do.  7.  -  Paragtiay 

do.  8.  -  Peru 

do.  9.  -  Urugxxay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13 •  -  Guatemala 

do.  14.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  19.  -  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
The  Dominican  Repfublic  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristicg. 

The  Dominican  Republic^^ occupies  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola,  or  Santo  Domingo,  ^ich  lies  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  between  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico;  the  remainder  of  the  island  is 
occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti.   Ertending  about  240  miles  from 
east  to  west,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  a  maxiimim  width  of  about  170 
miles,  a  coast  line  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  and  a  common  border  with 
Haiti  of  193  miles.   Its  area,  including  small  adjacent  islands,  is 
19*332  square  miles,  about  eqtiivalent  to  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  combined. 

Four  parallel  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  east  to  west.   The  largest  of  these  ranges,  the  Cordillera 
Central,  divides  the  country  into  almost  equal  parts,  and  extends 
westward  into  Haiti.   Pico  Trujillo,=' in  the  Cordillera  Central,  with 
an  elevation  of  10,300  feet,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  heavily  forested  mountain  ranges  are  interspersed  with  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  fertile.   The  principal  vsLLley  -  that  of 
the  Cibao  -  is  140  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from  10  to  30  miles. 

1/  In  Spanish,  Repi^blica  Dominicana.   Wien  Columbus  discovered  the 
island  in  1492,  he  named  it  Espanola.   The  name  of  the  Republic  is 
derived  from  Santo  Domingo  (Saint  Dominic),  the  name  of  the  city 
founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  in  L496.   Santo  Domingo,  now  called 
Cixidad  Trujillo,  was  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  the 
New  World.   The  island,  second  largest  in  the  West  Indies,  is  known 
variously  as  Espanola,  Hispaniola,  Santo  Domingo,  or  Haiti.   The 
Dominican  Republic  should  not  be  confused  with  the  British  Crown  Colony 
of  Dominica,  in  the  Windward  Islands  group. 

TJ  Formerly  Monte  Tina, 


The  Dominican  Republic  lies  entirely  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  but 
the  mountain  ranges  and  the  trade  winds  combine  to  give  it  a  varied 
climate.   The  annual  average  temperature  ranges  between  63°  and  92°  F,, 
that  on  the  coast  being  about  78^  F,   In  the  interior  the  temperature 
varies  with  the  altitude.   In  general  there  are  two  seasons  -  the 
rainy  season  from  May  to  November,  and  the  dry,  season  from  December  to 
April,   Seasonal  differences  are  less  pronoomced  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.   The  western  third  of  the  Republic  is  semiarid. 

The  rivers  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  general  are  short  and 
rapid,  and  are  more  important  for  irrigation  and  as  potential  sources 
of  hydroelectric  power  than  they  are  for  navigation.   The  principal 
rivers,  navigable  for  short  distances,  are  the  Yaque  del  Norte  and  the 
Yuna,  in  the  Cibao  Valley;  the  Yaque  del  Sur,  which  empties  into 
Neiba  Bay;  the  Macoris,  irtiich  flows  through  the  province  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Ozama  and  the  Isabel,  which  tuaite  to  form  the  port  of 
Ciudad  Trujillo. 

About  150  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  addition  to  about  265  miles  of  private  lines  on  the 
larger  sugar  estates.   Public  railroads  are  the  Government-owned 
Dominican  Central  Railroad,  operating  between  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago, 
and  Moca  (70  miles),  and  the  privately  owned  Samana-Santiago  Railroad, 
which  connects  Sanchez,  La  Vega,  and  Moca  (87  miles). 

Except  for  the  areas  served  by  the  two  railway  lines,  transporta- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  depends  on  the  hi^way  system.   There 
are  approximately  3,000  miles  of  roads  and  highways  in  the  country. 
About  900  miles  are  motor  highways,  and  of  these  about  500  miles  con- 
sist of  all-weather  construction.   Three  principal  trunk  highways 


connect  the  capital,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  with  other  parts  of  the 
Republic,   The  longest  all-weather  route  (l6l  miles)  connects  Ciudad 
Trujillo  witn  the  southern  Haitian  border  at  Coraendador,  where  it  Joins 
the  road  to  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.   In  1937  there  were  2,559  motor 
Teliicles  in  operation  in  the  country. 
Population. 

The  population  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  century.   In  1824-  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  54>000.   ?fhen 
the  first  official  census  was  taken  in  1921,  it  was  about  900,000. 
According  to  the  census  of  1935 >  the  population  was  1,4B0,000,  of  which 
73,000  were  foreigners,  principally  Haitians.   An  official  estimate 
for  1937  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  1,581,000,  or  about  82 
P0rson8  to  the  square  mile.    The  population,  however,  is  very 
\mevenly  distributed,  centering  in  the  fertile  valleys;  about  five- 
sixths  is  rural. 

The  principal  city  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
the  capital  and  chief  port.^'   Its  population  in  1935  was  71,000. 
Other  important  cities  and  towns,  with  their  population  in  1935,  are 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  the  chief  city  in  the  northern  section, 
34,000;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  the  largest  sugar  port  on  the  south 
coast,  19,000;  Puerto  Plata,  the  largest  port  on  the  north  coast, 
12,000}  La  Romana,  a  sugar  port  on  the  south  coast,  11,000;  San 
Francisco  de  Macoris,  an  interior  city,  10,000;  and  La  Vega,  in  the 
central  section  of  the  island,  9,000. 


y   Among  the  20  Latin  American  countries,  the  density  of  population 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  exceeded  only  by  that  in  Haiti,  El 
Salvador,  and  Cuba. 

2/  On  Jan.  11,  1936,  the  name  of  the  capital  was  changed  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Cixidad  Trujillo.   The  name  Santo  Domingo  is  now  given  to 
the  district  in  which  the  capital  is  located. 


According  to  the  census  of  1935,  about  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  mixed  races,  about  one-fifth  of  Negroes,  and  about 
one-seventh  of  persons  of  European  (principally  Spanish)  extraction. 
The  aboriginal  Indian  population  has  long  since  been  assimilated. 
The  official  language  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Spanish.   On  the 
Dominican-Haitian  frontier,  however,  a  Haitian  dialect  is  also 
spoken.^ 
Natural  resources  and  econony. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  an  agricultxiral  country,  with  but  few 
mining  and  manufact\iring  industries.   The  principal  export  crops  are 
s\igar,  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  com,  rice,  beans,  bananas, 
oranges,  coconuts,  pineapples,  and  mangoes  are  grown,  principally  for 
domestic  consumption,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  other  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables.   About  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  country  is 
suitable  for  agriculture,  but  only  about  one-fifth  is  actually  under 
cultivation. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  economy  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  the  extent  of  its  dependence  upon  a  small  number  of  agricultural 
commodities.   In  the  decade  1929-38,  for  example,  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  all  Dominican  exports,  in  terms  of  value,  consisted  of  sugar, 
and  another  fifth  consisted  of  cacao  and  coffee, 

\J  This  dialect  is  based  on  French,  but  contains  a  hi^  percentage 
of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  English  words. 
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In  recent  years,  however,  some  diversification  of  Dominican  agri- 
CTilture  has  taken  place.   The  Government  has  made  efforts  to  increase 
the  production  of  certain  crops  which  in  the  past  have  been  of  minor 
imjwrtance,  and  to  create  a  greater  self-sufficiency  with  respect  to 
foodstuffs.   Special  attention  has  been  given  to  irrigation  projects j^* 
to  the-  development  of  the  interior  highway  system,  and  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  to  needy  agriculturists.   Courses  in  agricvilture  have 
been  established  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  scope  of  the  experi- 
mental farms  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  broadened.  The 
quality  of  some  of  the  leading  export  products  -  cacao,  coffee,  and 
tobacco  -  has  been  further  improved  as  a  result  of  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  harvesting,  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  the  ci'ops. 

Of  special  significance  to  Dominican  agriculture  have  been  the 

efforts  to  produce  domestic  foodstuffs  to  replace  at  least  in  part 

those  imported.   Domestic  production  of  rice,  for  example,  has  been 

greatly  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  and  an  import 

licensing  arrangement,  and  "by   the  installation  of  irrigation  systems. 

Imports  of  rice  declined  markedly  during  the  decade  1929-38,  those  in 

1938  being  valued  at  less  than  14  percent  of  those  in  1929.   Per 

capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour  declined  d\iring  the  decade,  and 

simultaneously  there  was  increased  consumption  of  wheat  substitutes, 

such  as  com,  rice,  plantains,  and  yucca  floiir.   Imports  of  irtieat 

flour  in  1938  were  valued  at  only  about  one-third  of  those  in  1929. 

1/  During  the  decade  a  comprehensive  program  of  public  works  was 
undertaken  by  the  Dominican  Republic,   In  addition  to  irrigation 
projects,  the  program  Included  improvement  of  harbor,  port,  and 
shipping  facilities  (especially  at  the  port  of  Ciudad  Trujillo),  the 
construction  and  repair  of  highways,  bridges,  and  railroads,  and  the 
erection  of  public  buildings. 


Reflecting  increased  production  of  hogs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  edible  oil  industry,  imports  of  lard  and  edible  oils  in  1938 
wete  only  13  percent  and  29  percent,  respectively,  of  those  in  1929. 
A  law  promulgated  September  14>  1940,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
coffee,  placed  a  tax  on  its  consumption  within  the  country,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  its  production,  sale,  and  exportation, 

Tr<m  colonial  times  9ugar  has  been  the  principal  crop  of  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo,   Among  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the 
Dominican  Republic  now  ranks  third  as  a  producer  of  sugar,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  second  as  an  exporter  of  sugar, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Cuba,   Dominican  production  of  sugar  averaged 
4,91  thousand  short  tons  annually  in  the  3  years  1936-38.   Exports  in 
the  same  period,  which  went  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  averaged 
467  thousand  short  tons  annually.   Production  of  sugar  is  carried  on 
in  all  the  lowland  sections  of  the  Republic,  but  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion  is  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Ihe  Dominican  Republic  also  ranks  next  to  Cuba  as  an  es^rter  of 
blackstrap  molasses.^  Inasmtich  as  this  molasses  is  a  byproduct  of  the 
sugar  industry,  output  varies  directly  with  the  production  of  sugar, 
Ibqxxrbs  of  blackstrap  aolasses  from  the  Dcxninican  Republic,  ptractlcally 
all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  averaged  20,2  million  gallonss/ 
annually  in  the  3  years  1936-38.   Small  quantities  of  cane  sirup  are 
also  exported, 

^  Blackstrap  molaoses  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  indus- 
trlal  alcohol,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  an  ingredient  of  sweet  cattle 
feeds  and  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  and  vinegar, 

2/  Ge3J.ons  of  11,7  pounds. 


Caoao  raziks  second  as  a  Dominican  export  crop.   Imported  origi- 
nally flx)m  Trinidad,  cacao  became  an  Important  crop  during  the  period 
1900-20,  althou^  its  production  has  increased  little  since.   About 
nine-tenths  of  the  Dominican  crop  is  prodxiced  in  the  Cibao  Valley.   In 
ihe   production  of  cacao  beans,  the  Dominican  Republic  ranks  second 
among  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  being  exceeded  only  by  Brasil. 
Production  in  the  3  years  1936-38  averaged  ^3.3  million  poixnds  annually. 

Coffee,  the  third  ranking  Dominican  e3q)ort  crop,  is  grown  prinoi- 
pally  in  the  hi^iland^ regions,  and,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  shipped  chiefly  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  France.   The  main 
coffee  production  is  concentrated  in  the  southwestern  prorinces  of 
Trujillo,  Azua,  and  Barahona,  and  in  the  Cibao  Valley.   Exports  of 
coffee  in  the  3  years  1936-38  averaged  25  mm  ion  poxmds  annaally,  bat 
shipments  declined  during  this  period  from  32.1  million  pounds  in  1936 
to  18.6  million  pounds  in  1938. 

Among  the  other  Dominican  agricultural  products,  tobacco,  com, 
bananas,  and  rice  are  of  importance.   Tobacco  is  grown  principwlly  In 
the  Cibao  Valley  provinces;  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  used  la  the 
domestic  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  at  Santiago.   Eiqports  of 
tobacco  in  1937,  a  poor  crop  year,  amounted  to  3,4-56  tons,  as  compared 
with  6,920  tons  in  1935.   Large  quantities  of  com  and  bananas  are 
produced,  principedly  for  domestic  consumption,  although  considerable 
quantities  are  customarily  e:qx>rted  to  Puerto  Rico.   The  domestic  pro- 
duction of  rice  in  1937  amoimted  to  about  20  thousand  tons,  about  one- 
fourth  of  fdiich  was  grown  on  irrigated  land. 
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The  raising  of  liTestock  constitutes  an  important  activity  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.   According  to  the  livestock  census  of  1935,  there 
were  913  thousand  cattle,  853  thousand  hogs,  and  35  thousand  sheep  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  2.6  million  poultry  and  a  large  nianber  of  mules 
and  burros.   There  were  309  thousand  beehives  in  1935.   An  estimated 
3  million  acres  of  land  are  available  for  year  round  pasturage.   The 
meats  produced  are  consumed  within  the  countiy,  but  hides  and  skins 
form  an  important  article  of  export.   In  recent  years  attention  has 
been  given  to  scientific  breeding,  and  pure  bred  strains  have  been 
imported  to  improve  the  herds. 

A  number  of  minerals  are  found  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
most  of  the  known  deposits  are  not  of  commercial  importance,  and  mining 
has  been  little  developed.   The  principal  minersil  actually  produced  is 
gold,  but  copper,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  platinum,  lignite,  and  petro- 
leum exist,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  rock  salt  with  associated 
gypsum  and  clay  deposits.   The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  1939  was 
estimated  to  be  24-5  thousand  dollars. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  fairly  exten- 
sive.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  accessible  stands  of  timber,  however, 
have  already  been  cut.   The  exploitation  of  the  remaining  forest 
resources  is  retarded  considerably  by  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities.   Woods  found  in  the  Republic  inclvide  cedar,  satinwood, 
mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  pine,  and  j\iniper,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  dye- 
woods.   Lignum  vitae  (found  in  many  parts  of  the  country)  and  mahogany 
are  exported. 


The  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  those  associated  with  the  processing  of  agricultural  products, 
particularly  sugar  cane,  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco.   Most  other  manu- 
factxiring  industries  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods 
for  the  domestic  market,  including  such  articles  as  shoes,  sole  leather, 
shirts  and  other  clothing,  straw  hats,  cigarettes,  cigars,  smoking 
tobacco,  matches,  soap,  chocolate,  salt,  starch,  flour,  macaroni, 
edible  oils,  butter,  cheese,  alcohol,  rum,  beer,  tile,  brick,  pottery, 
furniture,  and  mattresses.   The  production  of  rock  salt  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly.   It  is  estimated  that  in  1936  there  were  1,818  indus- 
trial establishments  in  the  country,  employing  nearly  25  thousand  per- 
sons.  Except  for  the  sugar  mills,  most  of  these  establishments  are 
small  enterprises  of  the  household  type,  each  employing  but  a  few 
workers  and  producing  for  a  very  limited  local  market.   The  principal 

manufactioring  centers  are  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Puerto  Plata,  San  Pedro  de 

t 

Macoris,  and  La  Vega.   Industrial  production  in  1937  was  valued  at  23 

million  dollars.   Industries  producing  foodstuffs  accounted  for  16.5 

million  dollars,  and  sugar  mills  alone  for  approximately  12  million. 

In  order  to  stimulate  domestic  industry,  exemption  from  certain  national 

and  municipal  taxes  has  been  provided  for  new  industries,  and  for  old 

industries  Trtiich  expand  their  activities. 

Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  other 

than  those  of  the  United  States,  are  not  available.   United  States 

direct  investments  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  A0.7  million  dollars r* 

^  U.  is.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in  For- 
eign Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined  as  all 
United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or  enterprises 
which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons  (corporate 
or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  management  of 
which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 
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Of  this  amount,  32.9  million  dollars  was  invested  in  agriciatural 
enterprises,  most  of  irtiich  was  probably  in  the  sugar  industry.   No 
data  are  available  to  show  the  distribution  of  other  investments  by 
economic  groups.   The  United  States  portfolio  of  Dominican  Republic 
securities  in  1935  was  estimated  to  be  15.5  million  dollars.-' 

The  Foreifijtt  Trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  1939  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  were  valued  at  18.6 
million  dollars,  as  compared  with  imports  of  11.6  million  dollars.-' 
Exports  have  customarily  exceeded  imports.   In  the  4-  years  1936-39, 
the  official  figures  Showed  export  balances  ranging  from  3  million 
dollars  (1938)  to  7  million  dollars  (1939) ,  exports  exceeding  imports 
by  from  26  to  61  percent.^  In  1938  exports  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic were  equal  to  $9.70  per  capita  and  imports  to  $7.70  per  capita,  as 
compared  with  $25.10  and  |22.90,  respectively,  for  the  United  States. 
Commercial  policy  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Republic  nominally  has  a  single-column  tariff 
applicable  to  the  products  of  all  countries,  from  which  conventional 


l/  Cleona  Lewi  is,  America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1938,  p.  655.   "Portfolio"  investments  are  de- 
fined as  equity  and  other  security  investments  in  foreign-controlled 
corporations,  and  investments  in  the  seciirity  issues  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  subdivisions  thereof, 

2/  Iftitil  April  1938  the  monetary  unit  was  the  United  States  dollar; 
since  that  time  it  has  been  the  peso,  eqiiivalent  in  value  to  the 
United  States  dollar. 

2/  Export  values  employed  ty  the  Dominican  Republic  are  f.o.b, 
Dominican  port  or  frontier,  including  export  duties.   Import  values 
are  declared  invoice  values,  f.o.b.  country  of  origin. 
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recUictlons  have  not  been  made  .if  In  addition  to  import  duties ,  how- 
ever, a  schedule  of  sales,  use,  and  consumption  taxes  is  levied  on  the 
importation  of  about  250  products;  these  are  intended  chiefly  for 
revenue,  since  most  of  the  commodities  are  not  produced  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,   A  law  of  April  17,  1935 >  authorizes  the  Executive 
to  increase,  reduce,  or  abolish  the  sales,  use,  and  consumption  taxes, 
and  to  make  reductions  of  from  5  to  90  percent  in  such  taxes  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  to  Dominican  products  by  foreign  countries. 
The  tariff  rates  and  the  last  tenth  of  the  sales  taxes  are  not  subject 
to  reduction,  so  that  any  bargaining  with  another  country  concerns  the 
difference  betvreen  tyro  sets  of  rates  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  not  established  either  foreign-exchange 
control  or  quotas.  A  congressional  law  of  September  12,  1939,  author- 
ized the  Executive  to  regulate  the  importation,  exportation,  sale,  and 

2/ 
distribution  of  specified  products  considered  to  be  prime  necessities,-' 

but  apparently  no  such  measures  have  been  adopted. 

1/  Until  Febiruary  19A1,  the  import  duties  proper  were  in  a  measure 
bound  by  the  convention  with  the  United  States.   Article  IV  of  that 
convention  signed  Dec.  27,  1924.,  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  no 
branch  of  the  Dominican  Government  may  modify  the  tariff  schedule  with- 
out previous  consultation  with  the  United  States  Government.   Under 
the  modus  Vivendi  of  April  1,  1905,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States-Dominican  Convention  of  Feb.  7, 
1907,  and  the  United  States-Dominican  Convention  of  192A,  collection 
of  customs  duties  and  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  of  the 
three  Dominican  bond  issues  were  performed  by  a  United  States  Receiver- 
general  of  Customs.   A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  terminating  the  collection  of  Dominican  customs  by 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  was  signed  Sept.  24.,  1940,  and  was  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  8,  1941. 

2/  The  articles  specified  were  bread,  meat,  fish,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  coffee,  chocolate,  eggs,  edible  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  salt, 
cereals,  vegetables,  other  articles  considered  essential  for  human 
consumption,  coal,  and  medicinals. 
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The  Dominican  tariff  is  largely  a  revenue  measure  ,=' but  it  accords 
protection  to  a  number  of  the  products  of  domestic  agricultiire  and 
industry,  including  rice,  shoes,  shirts,  hats,  furniture,  and  beer. 
Moreover,  after  1925,  protection  was  accorded  to  many  types  of  mer- 
chandise directly  or  indirectly  competitive  with  imports  by   the  imposi- 
tion of  internal  sales,  use,  and  consumption  taxes  upon  the  grade  im- 
ported.  In  1933  heavy  taxes  were  imposed  on  certain  goods,  partic- 
ularly flour  and  rice,  which  up  to  that  time  had  constituted  important 
items  of  import.   5y  a  law  of  March  13,  1935,  most  of  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  were  reenacted,  and  many  new  ones  were  introduced, 
yOaile  the  new  rates  were  partly  protective,  they  were  partly  for 
revenue  purposes,  since  additional  funds  were  desired  for  extensive 
improvements  to  the  port  of  Ciudad  Trujillo.   A  congressional  law,     J 
effective  May  29,  1940,  established  an  export  duty  on  sugar  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  wAiich  the  f.o.b.  sales  price  at  Dominican  ports 
may  at  any  time  exceed  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for  raw  sugar,  and  $2.75 
per  100  pounds  for  refined  stigar. 

Conventional  reductions  in  "^.he  "sales,  use,  and  consumption" 
taxes  on  a  considerable  list  of  products,  largely  Spanish  specialties, 
were  accorded  by  an  agreement  with  Spain,  which  came  into  force  on 
October  16,  1935.   Spain,  on  its  part,  accorded  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  a  list  of  important  Dominican  products  and 

1/  Of  the  Dominican  Republic  revenues  for  1938,  which  amoTAnted  to 
11.9  million  dollars,  2A   percent  were  accounted  for  by  customs  duties, 
12  percent  by  the  consumption  tax  (Law  B5A)  >  and  9  percent  by  the 
cargo  tax  (all  collected  by  the  Receivership) .   Of  the  internal 
taxes,  the  sugar  tax  accounted  for  7  percent,  the  cigarette  tax  for 
A   percent,  and  the  alcohol  tax  for  3 •5   percent.   A  wide  variety  of 
other  internal  taxes  and  revenues  accounted  for  the  remainder. 
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the  second-column  Spanish  rates  to  all  others,  and  granted  an  annual 
quota  of  10  thousand  metric  quintals  for  Dominican  coffee,  with  pi^- 
vision  for  an  increased  qixota  if  Spanish  exports  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  increase  over  the  previous  year.   This  modus  Vivendi 
with  Spain  was  terminated  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  effective 
December  15,  1936, 

A  similar  agreement  with  France,  effective  September  30,  1936, 
provided  for  sharp  reductions  in  the  sales,  use,  and  consumption 
taxes  (and  internal  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages)  on  a  wide  range  of 
French  products,  including  preserved  foodst\iffs,  confections,  mineral 
and  medicinal  waters,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  of  specified  brands  or  trade  names.   ^Rie  Dominican  Republic 
also  undertook  to  purchase  in  France  BO   thousand  bags  for  the  packing 
of  coffee  for  shipment  to  France,  in  exchange  for  an  anniial  French 
quota  of  5.4-  million  kilograms  of  Dominican  coffee.^  The  tmcondi- 
tional  most-favored-nation  commitment  was  limited  on  the  French  side 
to  a  list  of  leading  Dominican  products.   On  December  15,  1939,  the 
Dominican  Government  temporarily  suspended  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  because  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
convention  under  war  conditions. 

The  Dominican  Republic  extends  its  concessions  to  third  countries 

only  as  required  by  unconditional  most-favored-nation  agreements  in 

force.   Such  treatment  is  accorded  the  United  States  under  a  modus 

1/  ISiis  provision  was  later  changed  to  require  that  Dominican  coffee 
exported  to  France  be  sacked  in  bags  of  French  manufacture  and  origin 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  these  bags  were  available  on  the 
Dominican  market  for  prospective  shipments. 
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Vivendi  effective  September  25,  192A.   The  reduced  internal  taxes  and 

consumption  taxes  applying  to  French  products  thus  were  extended  to 

similar  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  effective  March  9, 

1937. 

Exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 

Trend.-  In  its  export  trade,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  largely 
dependent  upon  one  commodity  -  sugar  -  and  to  a  lesser  extent  upon 
cacao  and  coffee.   The  most  significant  features  of  the  export  trade 
in  the  decade  1929-38  were  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  exports  of 
coffee  to  total  exports,  the  Increase  in  the  importance  of  sugar,  the 
maintenance  ty  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  position  as  the  principal 
market  for  Dominican  exports,  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  France 
and  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  United  States.   Exports 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  world  and  to  the  United  States,  in 
the  period  1924-39,  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  the  value  of  exports  either  to 
the  world  or  to  the  United  States,  havJjig  been  exceeded  in  each  of  the 
5  years  1924-28  (see  tables  1  and  2).   The  value  of  exports  to  the 
world  in  1929  was  16  percent  below  the  average  for  the  5  years  1924-28, 
and  that  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1929  was  24  percent  below 
the  5-year  average.   The  low  value  of  exports  in  1929  as  compared 
with  the  Immediately  preceding  years  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
decline  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  the  other  major  export  commodities 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Table  lo  -  Dominican  Republic:  Trade  with  the  world,  192^-39 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars)]/ 


ye?r 


Exports 


Imports 


192^ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


1939 


30,263 
26,771 
2^,896 
31,179 
28,755 

23,736 
18,552 
13,067 
11,16.; 
9,625 

12,895 
15,A87 
15,150 
18,120 
U,3^7 

18,6.^3 


21,581 
25,339 
23,678 
27,78/; 
26,788 

22,729 

15,229 

10,152 

7,79^ 

9,323 

10, 57^; 

9,790 

9,927 

11,692 

11,3.^2 

11,592 


1/  Until  April  1938,  the  monetary  unit  was  the  United  States  dollar, 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  peso,  equiralent  to  the  United  States 
dollar. 

Source:  Compiled  ty   the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Report  of  the 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership, 
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Table  2.  -  Dominican  Republic:  Trade  with  the  United  States, 


(Value  in  thousands  of  U. 

S.  ^oUar?)i/ 

!         Exports 

:         Imports 

!  Percent  of 

5  Percent  of 

Year 

Value 

!  total  to 
►United  States 

:    Value 

:  total  from 
! United  States 

192A   i 

9*285   : 

30.7     : 

U,616   ' 

67.7 

1925   ! 

5,608   : 

20.9 

16,502 

!    65.1 

1926   : 

5,629   ! 

22.6     J 

U,378   , 

60.7 

1927   ! 

8^853   J 

28.  A     ! 

17,772 

i          64.0 

1928   : 

6,517   : 

22.7     ! 

l6,37iV 

!     61.1 

1929   ! 

5,^.27   S 

22.9     ! 

13,^57 

59.2 

1930   : 

^,368   ! 

23.5     s 

8,546 

!     56.1 

1931   ! 

3,-^8   : 

26.2    : 

5,883 

57.9 

1932   : 

1,908   J 

17.1     : 

i^,596   . 

59.0 

1933  i 

1,928   : 

20.0     : 

5,385   ! 

57.8 

193/V 

2,6U   . 

20.3 

6,016 

56.9 

1935   • 

A,15A      • 

26.8 

A,7^   J 

AB.A 

1936 

A,602   : 

30. A    ! 

4,765 

48.0 

1937   ' 

5,832 

32.2     ! 

6,115 

52.3 

1938 

i;,607   ' 

32.1     ! 

6,072 

53.5 

1939 

:     5,051 

!    27.1     : 

!     6,862 

!    59.2 

1/  Tfetil^^nril  1938,  the  monetary  unit  was  the  United  States 
dollar.   Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  peso,  equiralent  to 
the  United  States  dollar. 


Som*oe:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Report  of 
the  Dominican  Customs  Recei-vership. 
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Totel  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1929  were  valued  at 
23.7  million  dollars.   Following  the  trend  of  world  commerce,  they 
declined  to  11.2  million  dollars  in  1932  and  still  further  to  9.6 
million  in  1933,  or  41  percent  of  their  1929  value.   After  1933 
exports  increased  irregularly,  reaching  IS.I  million  dollars  in  1937. 
As  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  the  principal  export  commodities,  they 
declined  in  1938  to  14.3  million  dollars,  or  60  percent  of  the  1929 
level.   Exports  in  1939  were  valued  at  18.6  million  dollars,  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  as  compared  with  1938,   The  increase  was  largely 
the  result  of  higher  prices  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao.   In  1940 
exports  of  these  products  were  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  and 
prices  declined. 

Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  not  available.   The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quanti- 
ties on  the  export  trade,  however,  is  indicated  by  statistics  for  the 
leading  export  commodities  -  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  -  which  in  the 
decade  1929-38  constituted  four-fifths  or  more  of  total  Dominican 
exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  statistics  indicate  that  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  Dominican  Republic  exports  from  1929  to  1933  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  a  decline  in  prices  rather  than  to  a 
decline  in  the  quantities  of  the  products  exported.   Moreover,  the 
Increase  in  the  value  of  exports  after  1933  may  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  recovery  of  prices. 

Quantities,  values,  and  tmit  values  of  selected  Dominican  export 
commodities,  in  specified  years  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  3. 
Exports  of  sugar  increased  from  356  thousand  short  tons  in  1929  to  485 
thousand  short  tons  in  1932,  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third.   In 


IB 


the  same  period,  however,  the  average  unit  value  declined  by  nearly 
three-fifths  (from  $34-. 57  to  ZM..V7  per  short  ton).   After  1932 
exports  of  sugar  declined  someiriiatj  in  1938,  despite  the  decline, 
they  amounted  to  AA7   thousand  short  tons,  or  26  percent  above  the  1929 
level.   The  average  unit  value  increased  ei'ter  1932,  but  in  1938  it 
was  only  56  percent  of  that  in  1929. 

Exports  of  cacao  beans  declined  in  q\iantity  by  about  one-fifth 
between  1929  and  1932  -  from  4.7  million  pounds  to  38.3  million  pounds. 
The  average  unit  value,  however,  declined  by  about  two-thirds  during 
the  same  period.   After  1932  exports  of  cacao  beans  increased  regular- 
ly, reaching  62.6  million  poimds  in  1938,  or  about  one-third  more  than 
in  1929.   Unit  values  increased  markedly  from  1932  until  1937,  but  in 
1938  dropped  to  a  point  not  much  above  that  in  1932. 

Exports  of  coffee  increased  from  12.1  million  poiinds  in  1929  to 
14.1  million  pounds  in  1932,  and  sharply  to  32.1  million  pounds  in 
1936,  or  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  quantity  in  1929.   In 
the  same  period,  however,  average  unit  values  declined  by  more  than 
two-thirds.   After  1936  exports  of  coffee  declined  sharply.   In  1938 
they  amounted  to  only  18.6  million  pounds,  but  were  still  50  percent 
above  the  1929  level.   The  average  unit  value  from  1936  to  1938  was 
even  lower  than  in  1932;  in  1938  it  was  36  percent  of  that  in  1929. 
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Table  3.  -  Dominican  Republic:  Exports  of  selected  commod- 
ities, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929   ;  1932   ;  1936 


1937 


1938 


Sugar,  short  tons  

Cacao  beans,  1,000  lbs, 
Coffee,  1,000  lbs.  


Sugar  

Cacao  beans 
Coffee  


Sugar,  short  ton  

Cacao  beans,  pound  

Coffee,  pound  


Quantity 


355,574 
12,U2 


-48A,731 
38,275 
U,137 


A79,288 
40,049 
32,121 


473,641 
43,226 
24,359 


447,174 
62,529 
18,552 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  ^ 


12,291 
3,870 
2,444 


6,869 
1,027 
1,255 


8,569 
1,585 
2,020 


10,740 
2,524 
1,765 


8,664 
1,918 
1,040 


Unit  value  in  U.  S.  dollars 


34.57 
0.082 
0.201 


U.17 
0.027 
0.089 


17.88 
0.040 
0.063 


22.68 
0.058 
0.072 


19.38 
0.031 
0.056 


1/  Uhtil  April  1938,  the  monetary  unit  was  the  United  States  dollar  7 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  peso,  eqxiivalent  to  the  United  States 
dollar. 


Sorurce:  Compiled  by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Report  of  the 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership. 
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Composition.-  Exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  consist  prin- 
cipally of  sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  molasses,  and  tobacco.   In  1938 
these  five  commodities  accounted  for  88  percent  of  all  shipnents 
abroad,  in  terms  of  value.   Sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  accounted  for  81 
percent  of  total  exports  in  that  year,  and  sugar  alone  for  60  percent. 
Exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  principal  commodities,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shoim  in  table  U* 

For  every  individxial  commodity  shown  in  table  U   (except  cattle), 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and 
1932,  caused  in  large  part  by  lower  prices.   All  commodities  for 
which  data  are  available,  except  leaf  tobacco  and  plantains,  showed 
increases  in  dollar  value  in  1937  as  compared  wi-Ui  1932;  the  values 
for  molasses,  cattle,  lignum  vitae,  mahogany,  and  beeswax  were  hi^er 
in  1937  than  in  1929.   For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of 
the  dollar  values  of  e3q)orts  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows: 
Sugar,  70  percent;  cacao  beans,  50  percent;  coffee,  U3   percent; 
molasses,  89  percent;  leaf  tobacco,  29  percent;  com,  ^8  percent; 
and  cattle,  362  percent. 
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Sugar  acootanted  for  between  one-half  and  three-fifths  of  the 
▼alue  of  all  exports  In  each  year  shown  in  table  4-.   In  1938  its 
share  of  the  total  was  60  percent,  as  compared  with  52  percent  in  1929. 
The  share  of  the  second  ranking  export  product  -  cacao  beans  -  varied 
considerably;  in  1938  it  was  13  percent,  as  compared  with  16  percent 
in  1929  and  9  percent  in  1932.   The  ratio  of  exports  of  coffee  to 
total  exports  increased  from  10  percent  in  1929  to  13  percent  in  1936, 
but  declined  to  7  percent  in  1938.   Exports  of  molasses  constituted  a 
larger  part  of  es^jorts  in  1938  (4.  percent)  than  in  1929,  irtiile  those 
of  tobacco  and  maniifactures  declined  sharply  from  6  percent  in  1929  to 
1  percent  in  1937,  and  were  3  percent  in  1938, 

Other  Dominican  export  commodities,  no  one  of  which  represented 
as  much  as  2  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  e^qxjrts  in  1938  are 
gold,  com,  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  woods  (principally  lignum  vitae 
and  mahogany),  bananas,  cane  sirup,  starch,  beeswax,  and  plantains. 
In  1938  these  10  commodities  together  accounted  for  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  total  exports.   Miscellaneous  products  formed  1  percent  of 
the  total,  and  reexports  nearly  2  percent. 

Destination.-  The  principal  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total 
exports  taken  by  each  country,  were  the  United  Kingdom,  l^   percent; 
the  United  States,  32  percent;  and  France,  8  percent.   Minor  markets 
in  1938  included  Germany,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies,  Puerto  Rico,  Japan,  and  Italy.   Exports  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  selected  cotmtries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  are  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in 
table  6. 
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In  each  of  the  years  shoim  in  table  5>  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  France  together  took  approximately  three-fourths  of 
all  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic.   Except  in  1937,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal eaqwrt  market.   Its  share  has  varied  considerably,  from  30  per- 
cent (1937)  to  i^3  percent  (1932);  in  1938  it  was  42  percent.   In 
val\ie.  United  Kingdom  purchases  ranged  from  4-8  million  dollars  (1932) 
to  8,9  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they  amounted  to  approximately 
6  million  dollars .  The   share  of  the  United  States,  which  was  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1929,  declined  to  17  percent  in  1932,  but  was 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  In  the  3  jrears  1936-38;  in  1939  it  was 
27  percent.   The  value  of  United  States  purchases  ftom  the  Dominican 
Republic  varied  from  1.9  minion  dollars  (1932)  to  5.8  million  dollar* 
(1937),  and  in  1939  was  5.1  million.   The  position  of  France  shifted 
markedly  during  the  decade,  its  share  ranging  frcm  8  percent  (1938)  to 
19  percent  (1932) .   Purchases  by  France  ranged  in  value  from  1.2 
million  dollars  (1938)  to  2.7  million  dollars  (1929).^ 

Exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  negligible.   In  1937  they  amounted  to  but  l60  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 


3/  For  the  share  and  value  of  purchases  by  minor  suppliers,  see 
table  5. 
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Table  6.  -  Dominican  Republic;  Foreign  trade,  hy   geographic 
areas  and  principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Exports  i/ 


Imports  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


:  Value 
J 


Percent  ; ; 
of  total  :: 
exports  ; t 


Imported  from  - 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 
Imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 
UNITED  STATES  2/  ■ 
Canada  


Puerto  Rico  

Netherlands  West 
Indies  


All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  


5,832 

519 

259 

J3L. 


32.2 
2.9 

1.6 


:  6.90A  t   38.1 


Europe) 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Italy- 


Netherlands  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  


Asia: 

Japan 


All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

Total  


5,4-30 

589  : 
2,595 
76 

562 

J2. 


9.,?05 


30.0 
3.2 

U.3 

.A 

3.1 


Western  Hemisphere: 
UNITED  STATES  2/  — 
Canada  


Netherlands  West 
Indies  


All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  coun- 
tries   


Total 


6,115 
203 
t 

270  : 


J5£ 


52.3 
1.7 

2.3 


-2^ 


6.8U  :       58.5 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Italy 


51-1 


Belgium  

Netherlands  

All  other  European 
countries  


235 
2 


-2i2. 


Africa: 
Morocco 


All  other  African 
countries    ■ 
Total  


Oceania: 
New  Zealand 


Grand  total 


1,077 
208 


1.3 


J^ 


Total 


Asia: 
Japan 


5.9 
1.2 


1,285  J    7.1 


389 


18,120 


:   British  India  

:  All  other  Asiatic 

:    coxmtries 

:      Total  

:: 

: :  Africa  

:: 

:t  Oceania  

t:    Grand  total  


777 
905 
307 
121 

228 
131 

JiL 


2.783 


6.7 
7.7 
2.6 
1.0 
2.0 
1.1 


23 18 


1,479  :   12.6 
386  :    3.3 
t 


-122. 


2.002 


1.2 


17.1 


2.2 


100.0 


7  : 
56 


.1 


11.692 


100.0 


1/  General  trade,  including  bullion.   Import  values  are  declared  invoice  values, 
f  .o.b.  country  of  origin.   Export  values  are  f .o.b.  Dominican  port  or  frontier,  in- 
cluding export  duties.   Until  April  1938,  the  monetary  unit  was  the  United  States 
dollar.   Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  peso,  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

2/  Does  not  include  trade  with  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  United  States  (Puerto 
Rico,  etc.). 

2/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Report  of  the  Dominican  Customs 
Receivership,  1938. 
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The  United  Kingdom  has  been  "by  far  the  jprincipal  market  for  siigar 
exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  customarily  taking  from  one-half 
to  seven-tenths  of  the  totpJ.,  in  terms  of  value.   In  1929  and  1932, 
the  United  States  took  less  than  1  percent  of  all  Dominican  exports  of 
sugar,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  the  second  most  important 
market,  taking  between  11  and  15  percent  of  the  total  in  the  period 
1936-38.   Other  purchasers  of  sugar  eaqxjrted  from  the  Dominican 

Republic  have  been  France,  Morocco,  New  Zealajid,  the  Netherlands,  the 

1/ 

Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  created  a  serious  problem  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
inasmuch  as  that  country  has  dei)ended  in  great  measure  on  European 
markets.   Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Dominions  have  made  large  purchases  of  Dominican  sugar. 
The  future  of  the  market  for  Dominican  sugar  depends  upon  a  number  of 
factors,  including  the  continuance  of  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  J 
and  the  British  Dominions,  the  availability  of  ocean  shipping,  and  the 
development  of  new  markets,  particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

The  United  States  is  the  predominant  market  for  cacao  beans       j 

exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  its  share  in  the  trade 

declined  somewhat  during  the  course  of  the  decade  1929-33  as  a  result  ■ 

of  increased  purchases  by  Germany.   In  1929>  1932,  and  1936,  between 

96  and  98  percent  of  all  Dominican  cacao  beans  (quantity  basis)  went  to 

the  United  States.   In  1937  and  1938,  however,  German  purchases 

ifT  For  detailed  statistics  of  exports  of  sugar  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  principal  markets,  see  part  IH  of  this  report  (Selected 
Latin  American  Ejqxirt  Commodities),  p.  /M * 
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increased  sharply,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  fell,  respec- 
tively, to  34.  and  91  percent  in  -Uiose  years.  The  share  of  Germany 
amounted  to  11  percent  in  1937  and  to  8  percent  in  1938.^ 

France  and  the  United  States  were  the  leading  markets  for 
Dominican  coffee  diiring  the  decade  1929-38.   In  terras  of  quantity, 
the  share  of  France,  the  principal  purchaser,  varied  from  37  percent 
(1929)  to  59  percent  (1936),  and  was  AO  percent  in  1938.   The  second 
ranking  market  for  coffee  has  been  the  United  States,   In  1929  the 
United  States  took  12  percent  of  all  exports  of  coffee;  its  share  in 
the  trade  increased  to  27  percent  in  1937  and  to  32  percent  in  1938, 
Purchases  of  Dominican  Republic  coffee  ty  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
were  much  larger  in  the  period  1936-38  than  in  1929  and  1932.   Pur- 
chases by  Spain  declined  sharply  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1936.   Puerto  Rico,  which  ranked  third  as  a  market  for  Dominican 

coffee  in  1929  and  fifth  in  1932,  was  not  a  purchaser  in  the  3  years 

2/ 
1936-38."^ 

The  war  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  important  Europeem  market 

for  Dominican  coffee,  but  "ttiis  loss  is  in  part  offset  by  the  quota 

assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed  November  28,  1940. 

The  Dominican  quota  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  19A0,  is  set  at 

120  thousand  bags  (about  15 ,9  million  pounds),  whereas  exports  to  the 

United  States  amounted  to  60  thousand  bags  (7.9  million  pounds)  in  1939 

3/ 
and  to  80  thousand  bags  (10.6  million  poiinds)  in  19A0.-' 

y  See  part  III  of  this  report,  p.  59. 

2/  See  part  III  of  this  report,  p.  99.   Puerto  Rico  imposed  a  duty 
of  15  cents  a  pound  on  coffee  on  May  5,  1931. 
"^  Tears  ending  June  30. 
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Of  the  principal  remaining  Dominican  export  products,  molasses, 
gold,  and  starch  customarily  go  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  leading  market  for  com  exported  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and,  prior  to  1938,  was  the  principal  destination  of  its 
exports  of  bananas.   In  1938  continental  United  States  was  the  prin- 
cipsLl  market  for  bsmanas,  with  Puerto  Rico  taking  most  of  the  remainder, 
Cuba  usually  has  been  the  leading  destination  for  exports  of  cattle 
hides,  but,  in  the  past,  quantities  were  also  taken  by  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Portugal,   Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  France  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  principal  markets  for  leaf 
tobacco,  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  lignum  vitae.   As  a  result  of  the 
war,  Spain  is  now  the  only  remaining  market  for  Dominican  leaf  tobacco. 
Imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Trend,-  Imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  consist  in  large  part 
of  a  wide  variety  of  finished  man\ifactured  products  and  foodstuffs, 
but  also  include  some  semimanufactured  commodities  and  raw  materials. 
The  most  significant  feattires  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Republic  in 
the  decade  "1929-38  were  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  foodstuffs, 
the  increasing  importance  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures,  machinery 
and  apparatus,  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  the  sharp 
increase  in  imports  fr<Mn  Japan  in  the  period  1936-38.   Imports  into 
the  Dominioan  Republic  from  «n  countries  and  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  period  192^-39,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed 
tables,  was  not  a  peak  year  either  in  imports  from  the  world  or  from 
the  United  States,   Imports  from  the  world  in  each  of  the  4  years 
1925-28  exceeded  those  in  1929;  the  average  annvial  value  of  imports 
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in  he  5-year  period  192^-28  exceeded  the  value  in  1929  by  10  percent. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1929  were  exceeded  in  each  of  the 
5  years  1924.-28;  the  average  annual  value  of  imports  during  this 
period  exceeded  that  in  1929  by  18  percent.   The  decline  in  imports 
in  1929  was  probably  caused  by  the  decline  in  exports  resulting  from 
the  low  prices  for  Dominican  products,  especially  sugar. 

Total  imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1929  were  valued  at 
22.7  million  dollars.   Their  value  declined  sharply  thereafter,  and 
in  1932,  when  the  low  point  was  reached,  amounted  to  but  7.8  million 
dollars,  or  little  more  than  one-third  of  their  1929  value.   After 
1932  imports  increased  irregularly,  reaching  11.7  million  dollars  in 
1937.   Imports  in  1939  were  substantially  the  same,  or  about  48  per- 
cent of  those  in  1929. 

Composition^-  Imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  consist  largely 
of  textiles  and  manufactures,  foodstuffs,  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures, chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  machinery  and  apparatus, 
and  mineral  oils.   In  1938  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  imports  was  included  in  these  six  import  groups.   Imports  lijy 
principal  groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929 
to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  7. 

Between  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of 
imports  of  all  commodities  shown  in  table  7.   Comparing  1937  with 
1932,  increases  are  found  in  the  imports  in  all  commodity  groups  ex- 
cept foodstuffs  and  hides  and  skins  and  manvifactures  thereof.   Indi- 
vidual commodities.  Imports  of  irtiich  were  smaller  in  1937  than  in 
1932,  were  rice,  fish,  meats  (including  lard),  soap,  and  gasoline. 
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In  general,  the  value  of  imports  in  most  groups  and  of  most  individual 
commodities  was  smaller  in  1937  and  1938  than  in  1929. 

For  the  principal  groups,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of 
imports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Textiles  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  61  percent;  foodst\iffs,  26  percent;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  78  percent;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, 73  percent;  machinery  and  apparatus  (including  agricultural 
machinery),  70  percent;  mineral  oils,  42  percent;  cars,  carriages, 
and  other  vehicles,  84-  percent;  and  paper  and  manufactiires,  84. 
percent. 
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Textiles  and  maniifactures,  the  leading  Dominican  import  group, 
accoxanted  for  between  two-tenths  and  three-tenths  of  the  value  of  all 
imports  in  the  years  shown  in  table  7  (27  percent  in  1938).   Imports 
of  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  largely  cotton  cloth,  constituted 
about  two-thirds  of  all  imports  of  textiles  (14  to  20  percent  of  total 
imports) .   Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  principally  Jute 
bags  for  packing  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee,  were  the  second  ranking 
textile  imports,  accounting  for  4-  to  d  percent  of  total  imports. 
Other  textile  subgroups  are  silk  and  rayon  and  manufactures  thereof, 
and  wool,  bristles,  hair,  horsehair,  and  their  manufactures;  these 
together  have  accounted,  in  general,  for  about  3  percent  of  total 
imports. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs,  the  second  ranking  group,  constituted  a 
declining  proportion  of  Dominican  imports  during  the  decade  1929-38. 
In  1929,  27  percent  of  total  imports,  in  terms  of  value,  consisted  of 
food  products,  and  in  1938  only  14  percent.   The  decline  in  percent- 
age share  was  most  marked  in  rice  and  meats  (largely  lard)  which, 
respectively,  formed  2.6  percent  and  1.2  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1938,  as  compared  with  9.3  percent  and  4.7  percent  in  1929.   For  the 
principal  individual  commodities  within  the  group,  the  ratios  of  the 
dollar  values  of  imports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows: 
Rice,  14  percent;  wheat  flour,  34  percent;  fish,  42  percent;  lard, 
13  percent;  oils  for  table  use,  29  percent;  confectionery,  74  per- 
cent; and  canned  or  preserved  goods,  46  percent. 
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In  contrast  with  imports  of  foodstuffs,  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  constituted  a  more  significant  part  of  imports  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  years  1936-38  than  in  1929  and  1932. 
The  iron  and  steel  group,  which  accoimted  for  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  in  1929,  increased  to  10  percent  in  1938,  although  the 
absolute  value  in  the  latter  year  was  smaller.   "Machinery  and 
apparatus"  and  "chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products"  each  constituted 
6  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  as  compared  with  9  percent  each  in  1938, 

Imports  of  mineral  oils  (7  percent  in  1938)  declined  somewhat  in 
percentage  share  and  markedly  in  value  during  the  decade.   The  shares 
of  cars,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles,  and  of  paper  and  manufactures, 
increased  during  the  decade.   Other  imports  into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, no  one  of  which  constituted  as  much  as  2  percent  of  the  value  of 
total  imports  in  1938,  include  hides  and  skins  and  manufactures  there- 
of; rubber  and  manufactures  (largely  tires  and  tubes) ;  liquors  and 
beverages;  glass  and  glassware;  and  cement.   Miscellaneous  products 
accounted  for  nearly  8  percent  of  total  imports  in  1938, 

Sources.-  The  principal  sources  of  imports  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total  imports  sup- 
plied by  each  coxmtry,  were  the  United  States,  53  percent;  Japan, 
U  percent;  Germany,  8  percent;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  5  percent. 
Other  suppliers  in  1938  included  British  India,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands West  Indies,  Thailand  (Siam),  and  Italy.   Imports  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929 
to  1938,  have  already  been  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed  data  for 
1937  have  been  shown  in  table  6, 
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The  Dhited  States  is  regularly  the  principal  supplier  of 
Dominican  imports,  but  its  share  declined  somewhat  during  the  decade 
1929-38.   In  1929  and  1932  the  Dhited  States  accoimted  for  59  percent 
of  the  value  of  total  imports,  in  1936  for  48  percent,  and  in  1939  for 
59  percent.   The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  ranged  from 
4..6  million  dollars  (1932)  to  13.5  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1939  it 
was  6,9  million  dollars. 

In  1929  and  1932  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  occupied  second 
and  third  places,  respectively,  in  the  Dominican  import  trade.  By 
1938  the  share  of  Germany  had  risen  to  nearly  8  percent  as  compared 
with  5  percent  in  1929,  but  that  country  still  occupied  third  place. 
In  value,  imi)orts  from  Germany  varied  from  323  thousand  dollars  (1932) 
to  1.2  million  dollars  (1929),  and  in  1938  were  865  thousand  dollars. 
The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  but  little  variation  during  the 
decade,  ranging  between  5  and  nearly  7  percent,  but  in  1938  that  coun- 
try occupied  fourth  place  as  a  supplier.   The  value  of  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  ranged  from  380  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1.^ 
million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  it  was  564  thousand  dollars. 

In  both  1929  and  1932  Japan  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  value  of  imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic.   Its  share  in- 
creased sharply  to  nearly  13  percent  in  1936  and  1937,  and  declined  to 
11  percent  in  1938.   In  each  of  these  3  years  Japsui  occupied  second 
place  as  a  supplier  of  imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic.   In  value, 
imports  from  Japan  varied  from  68  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1.5  mil- 
lion dollars  (1937),  and  were  1.2  million  dollars  in  1938.   The 
aLores   of  France  and  Italy  showed  only  minor  variations  during  the 
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4Made;  Imports  f^m  these  two  countries  combined  ranged  from  2  to  5 

1/ 
percent  of  the  total .=' 

Imports  Into  the  Dominican  Republic  from  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  small.   In  1937  they  were  valiied  at  172  thousand 
dollars,  or  1.5  percent  of  total  Imports* 

Imports  of  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  irtiich  generally 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  textile  Imports,  In  recent  years 
hare  originated  chiefly  in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  althou^  small 
quantities  have  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.   In  1937  Japan  fur- 
nished about  one-half  of  all  Imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  in  terms 
of  value,  8uid  the  United  States  about  one-third.   The  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  cotton  piece  goods  in  that  year  repre- 
sents a  drastic  decline  from  1932,  iritien  the  share  oT  the  United  States 
was  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  trade.   Jute  bags,  an  important  item 
In  the  textiles  group,  came  principally  from  British  India.   About 
one-4ialf  of  the  value  of  imports  of  silk  and  rayon  and  manufactures 
thereof  in  1937  came  from  Japan,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  the 
Ibiited  States. 

In  the  Important  machinery  and  apparatus  group,  the  United  States 
was  the  predominant  supplier  in  1937,  furnishing  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  toteCL  value.   The  remainder  came  largely  from  Germany,  althou^ 
the  United  Kingdom  was  a  minor  supplier. 

The  United  States  led  in  the  trade  in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  in  1937,  with  Ifi.  percent  of  the  total,  in  terms  of  value. 

"y  For  the  value  of  purchases  from  France  and  Italy,  see  table  5* 
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Prance  supplied  13  percent  and  Germany  12  percent.   A  large  part  of 
Imports  in  this  group  consists  of  medicines,  drugs,  and  similar  prepa- 
rations for  popular  use, 

Dominican  imports  of  structural  iron  in  1937  came  principally 
from  the  United  States,  irtiich  accounted  for  more  than  4S  percent  of 
the  total  value-   Belgiiun  occupied  second  place  with  35  percent,  and 
Germany  third  place  with  10  percent.   More  than  one-third  of  the 
value  of  this  group  in  1937  consisted  of  galvanized  iron  sheets,  of 
which  Belgium  was  the  chief  supplier. 

Practically  all  Dominican  imports  of  automobiles  originate  in  the 
United  States.   The  United  States  is  customarily  first  or  second  as 
a  source  of  imports  of  gasoline.   In  1937  it  occupied  first  place, 
with  49  percent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  Netherlands  West  Indies 
with  40  percent.   In  1937  the  United  States  furnished  69  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  impozi;s  of  paper  and  mamifactures,  the  remainder 
ccHnlng  principally  from  Sweden,  Germany,  Finland,  and  Estonia.   In 
the  foodstuffs  group,  practically  all  imports  of  wheat  flour  come  from 
the  United  States. 
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United  States  Trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  principal  factors  influencing  recent  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  the 
increasing  diversification  of  Dominican  production,  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  quota  system  for  sugar  (irtiich  has  operated  to 
increase  the  qtxantity  of  Dominican  sugar  consumed  in  this  country),  the 
loss  of  Dominican  markets  in  Europe  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 > 
and  the  signing  in  September  24.,  1940,  of  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  terminating  the  collection  of 
the  Dominican  customs  by  an  agent  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  economy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  exports  of  that 
country  to  the  United  States  are  based  predominantly  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee.   Although  these  products  still 
represent  all  but  a  small  part  of  Dominican  exports,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  diversification  of  Dominican  production  in  recent  years. 
The  production  and  exportation  of  bananas  and  of  tapioca,  for  example, 
have  increased  greatly,  and  these  products  now  account  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  United  States  purchases  from  the  Republic, 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Europe  customarily  took  more  than 

one-half  of  all  Dominican  exports  and  an  even  larger  share  of  its 

exports  of  sugar,  the  leading  export  product.   With  the  loss  of 

certain  outlets  in  Europe,  the  United  States  market,  which  previously 

absorbed  about  one-third  of  all  Dominican  eoqiorts,  but  only  one-sixth 

of  its  shipments  of  sugar,  has  become  more  important  as  a  Dominican 

market.   The  United  States  has  also  become  a  more  important  soiirce  of 

1/  Ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  8,  19A1.   Prior 
thereto  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  had  collected 
Dominican  customs  for  the  payment  of  service  on  the  Dominican  bonded 
dobt* 
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manufactured  products  for  the  Dominican  Republic ,  aa  purchases  were 

diverted  from  former  European  sources. 

Trend  of  United  States-Dominican  Republic  trade. 

United  States  imports  from  the  Dcaainican  Republic  were  at  their 
peak  in  1927  (11  million  dollars)  trtien  the  prices  of  the  leading  prod- 
ucts in  the  trade  were  comparatively  high.   Imports  declined  steadily 
to  a  low  of  3.3  mil  lion  dollars  in  1933;  and  then  rose  to  7.4.  million 
dollars  in  1937,  with  all  of  the  five  leading  imports  contributing  to 
this  increase.   The  value  of  the  trade  has  been  lower  since  1937;  In 
the  first  12  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (September  1939)  it 
was  valued  at  5«7  million  dollars,  and  was  only  sli^tly  larger  (3 
percent)  than  in  the  preceding  12  months  (see  table  S).   This  small 
increase  contrasts  sharply  with  the  32  percent  rise  in  imports  from 
Latin  America  as  a  irtiole  in  the  same  period. 

United  States  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic  were  also  at 
their  peak  in  1927  (18.9  million  dollars)  when  Dominican  purchasing 
power,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  value  of  the  country* s  export  trade, 
was  large.   Exports  to  the  Republic  declined  thereafter  and  reached 
their  low  of  4.5  million  dollars  in  1935.   There  was  some  recovery 
later,  and  in  1940  exjwrts  were  7  million  dollars.   After  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  they  rose  further,  althou^  much  less 
rapidly  than  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America.   Since  1934  the  Republic's 
share  in  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole  has  been 
significantly  smaller  than  in  most  previoixs  years  (see  table  8). 
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Tabl«  8.-  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  192^-4-0,  and  in  the  first 
12  months  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 


General  imports 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


Exports  (incl«  reexports) 


Value 


i 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


~i 


192A 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1937 

1938 

19/VQi/ 

12  mos.  Sept. -Aug.—' 

1938-39  

1939-40  — 

Percent  change  


5,825 
7,258 
8,131 
11,026 
9,372 

8,i!^65 
7,255 
5,126 
3,380 
3,279 

3,785 
4,983 
5,354 
7,377 
5,7^5 

5,82;^ 
5,365 


5,521 
5,682 

+2.9 


0.56 
.72 
.78 

1.10 
.99 

.83 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 

1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.30 
1.30 

1.10 
.96 


1.20 
.92 


15,6.^ 
17,764 
U,572 
18,871 
16,807 

U,190 
9,271 
6,010 
4,630 
5,520 

5,820 
4,518 
4,578 
6,^69 

5,696 

6,780 
6,999 


6,197 
7,297 

+17.8 


2.10 
2.10 
1.70 
2.30 
2.00 

1.60 
1.50 
1.90 
2./h0 
2.60 

1.90 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.20 

1.20 
.87 


1.30 
1.00 


1/    Preliminary. 

Soiirce:     Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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United  States  imports  from  the  Dominican  ReiJubllc. 

Composition.-  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  consist  principally  of  vegetable  food  products.   Cacao, 
sugar,  coffee,  tapioca,  and  bananas,  the  leading  commodities,  repre- 
sented four-fifths  of  the  total  trade  in  1939.   The  composition  of 
imports  has  changed  noticeably  in  recent  years,  the  importance  of 
cacao  having  declined  after  1929.   In  that  year  cacao  represented 
53  percent  of  total  imports,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  four  other 
leading  products  (almost  entirely  coffee  at  that  time)  represented 
but  U   percent  of  the  total.   3y  1939,  however,  cacao  had  declined  to 
36  percent  of  the  total,  whereas  the  four  other  products  had  risen  to 
A5  percent. 

Cacao.-  In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  taken  practically 
all  of  the  Dominican  production  of  cacao.   In  fact,  the  Republic  has 
been  a  substantial  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States,  having 
accounted  for  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total;  other  impor- 
tant suppliers  have  been  the  Gold  Coast,  Brazil,  Nigeria,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecxiador. 

United  States  imports  of  cacao  from  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
fluctxxated  widely  in  both  qxxantity  and  value  since  1929.   In  1939 
they  totaled  56.7  million  pounds  and  were  substantially  larger  than 
for  many  years.   Though  recent  imports  have  been  larger  in  quantity 
than  in  1929,  the  value  of  the  tirade,  because  of  lower  prices,  has 
been  much  smaller  than  in  that  year  (see  table  9). 
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Sugar.-  The  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Peru  hold  similar 
positions  with  respect  to  United  States  imports  of  sugar;  they  are 
the  leading  sources  of  United  States  imports  of  sugar  entered  at  the 
full  rate  of  duty.-^*   Because  sugar  from  these  sources  is  subject  to 
the  full  rate  of  duty  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  these 
countries  have  shipped  most  of  their  production  to  other  markets, 
principa3J.y  the  United  Kingdom.   In  recent  years  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  Dominican  production  of  sugar  has  gone  to  the  United  States, 

Although  United  States  imports  of  sugar  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  not  large,  they  have  increased  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  principally  because  of  the  United  States  quota  system  for  sugar 
adopted  in  June  193^4-.   Prior  to  1934-,  it  had  been  unprofitable  for 
Dominican  producei^s  to  sell  sugar  in  the  United  States  market  because 
of  the  preferential  rate  of  duty  accorded  Cuban  sugar.   Consequently, 
practically  all  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  for  refin- 
ing and  export  with  benefit  of  drawback.   Ihader  the  quota  system, 
however,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  times  rose  above 
the  world  price  ly  more  than  the  amount  of  the  full  duty.   It  became 
profitable,  therefore,  to  sell  in  the  United  States  whatever  quantity 
of  Dominican  sugar  was  permitted  entry  under  the  quota.   This 
quantity,  moreover,  has  been  increased  greatly  in  certain  years  since 
1934  as  a  resiilt  of  the  reallotment  of  quotas  not  filled  by  other 
sources  of  supply.   In  1937,  for  example,  the  quota  for  the  Dominican 

"L/  Imports  from  Cuba,  which  account  for  all  but  a  small  part  of  total 
United  States  imports  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  are  dutiable  at 
the  preferential  rate  of  0.9  cent  per  pound  of  96-degree  sugar; 
imports  from  other  countries  are  subject  to  the  full  duty  of  1.875 
cents. 
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Republic  was  raised  to  32.1  thousand  short  tons  compared  with  3.3  thou- 
sand tons  in  1936.-'   Actual  imports  of  sugar  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  unrefined  sugar,  have  been  far 
greater  than  the  quota  for  that  country,  because  they  include  ship- 
ments entered  for  refining  and  export  with  benefit  of  drawback  which 
are  not  chargeable  against  the  country's  quota .=/  In  194-0  imports 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  totaled  25.1  thousand  tons,  whereas  the 
final  quota  (after  reallocation)  was  3.2  thousand  tons. 

Coffee.-  About  one-third  of  total  Dominican  shipments  of  coffee 
go  to  the  United  States.   The  qiiantity  taken  by  this  market  has  in- 
creased materially  since  1932,  and  while  this  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
increased  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  is  mainly  the 
restjlt  of  the  greater  demand  in  the  United  States  for  "mild"  coffee 
produced  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  coimtries  in  the  Caribbean 
area.   In  1939  the  United  States  imported  9.9  million  pounds  of  coffee 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  corai)ared  with  only  1.3  million  poxmds  in 
1932.   Although  the  share  of  the  Republic  in  total  United  States  im- 
ports of  coffee  is  small  (less  than  1  percent),  it  has  increased  appre- 
ciably since  1932. 

3/  The  final  quotas  (after  reallotnients)  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  short  tons:  1934  -.2.3, 
1935  -  3.3,  1936  -  3.3,  1937  -  32.1,  1938  -  6.2,  and  19^0  -  3.2.   (In 
1939  the  quota  system  was  suspended  for  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war;  hence,  comparable  data  are  not  available  for  that  year.) 

2/  The  so-called  imports  for  consumjrtion,  shown  in  table  9  and 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  include  sugar  intended  for 
export  with  benefit  of  drawback.   In  1937  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
total  exports  with  benefit  of  drawback  were  from  "full-duty"  countries; 
the  Dominican  Republic  alone  accounted  for  68  percent  of  the  total. 
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In  November  194-0  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  several  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  entered  into  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement  which  provides  for  the  allocation  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  market  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   Under  the  agreement, 
the  United  States  will  permit  the  anniial  entry  of  about  15.9  million 
pounds  of  coffee  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  compared  with  imports 
of  9.9  million  pounds  in  1939.   Inasmuch  as  that  coimtry  lost  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  export  market  as  a  result  of  the  European  war, 
the  increased  quantity  of  imports  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States  therefrom  is  of  considerable  significance. 

Other  products.-  Bananas  and  tapioca  have  also  been  imported  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  increasingly  large  quantities  in  recent 
years.   Development  of  the  trade  in  both  products  has  resulted  prin- 
cipally from  the  expansion  of  Dominican  production.   The  production 
of  bananas,  most  of  irtiich  are  destined  for  the  United  States,  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  decreased  production  since  1935  in  certain  Central 
American  countries  affected  by  the  banana  leaf -blight.   Tho\i^ 
Dominican  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  not  large  compared  with 
those  from  other  suppliers,  they  have  risen  from  a  negligible  quantity 
in  1932  to  826  thousand  bunches,  valued  at  359  thousand  dollars,  in 
1939  (see  table  9). 

In  1933  total  United  States  imports  of  tapioca,  the  starch  made 
from  the  tuberous  root  of  the  cassava,  amounted  to  I90  million  pounds 
valued  at  2.8  million  dollars.   In  that  year  virtually  all  the  ship- 
ments came  from  Asia,  mainly  the  Netherlands  Indies;  since  then,  how- 
ever, a  small  though  increasing  quantity  has  come  from  the  Dominican 
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Republic  and  Brazil.   United  States  consumption  of  tapioca  has 
e:q>anded  greatly,  and  In  1939  Imports  totaled  383  million  pounds,  of 
uhlch  the  Netherlands  Indies  supplied  355  million  pounds  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  second  largest  source,  25  million  pounds,  or 
several  times  the  quantity  In  preceding  years  (see  table  9). 

Inedible  molasses,  a  byproduct  of  the  sugar  Industry  used  chiefly 
In  the  manufacture  of  Industrial  alcohol,  has  been  regularly  Imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  In  substantial  quantities,  ranging  In 
recent  years  between  16  and  22  million  gallons. 

Dutiable  status  of  Imports.-  Cacao,  coffee,  taplooa,  and  bananas 
enter  the  United  States  free  of  du'fy.   i^pproxlBately  two-fifths  of 
United  States  Imports  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  however,  hare  con- 
sisted of  products  subject  to  Import  duties;  but  these  include  a  sub- 
stantleil  quantity  of  dutiable  sugar  Imported  for  refining  and  later 
exported  with  benefit  of  drawback  amounting  to  99  percent  of  the  duty 
I)ald.   The  principal  dutiable  Imports,  other  than  sugar,  are  molasses, 
chickens,  com,  and  sawed  mahogany.   The  average  equivalent  ad  valor«n 
of  the  duties  on  dutiable  imports  from  the  Dcxninican  Republic  (84  per- 
cent in  1939  and  105  percent  in  1938)  is  high  ccaapared  with  most  other 
Latin  American  ooxintrles.   This  is  because  sugar,  which  represents 
more  than  one-half  of  all  dutiable  imports  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Is  subject  to  a  duty  of  1.875  cents  per  pound  (96^egree  sugar), 
eqiilvalent  to  about  132  percent  on  sugar  Imported  from  the  D(»inlcan 
Republic  in  1939.   If  the  sugar  reexported  with  benefit  of  drawback 
were  excluded,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duties  on  all  dutiable 
imports  would  be  much  lower.   Ibider  the  quota  system  the  preferential 
duty  on  sugar  trom  Cuba  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  development  of  the 

reexport  trade  In  D(Miiinlcan  and  other  full-duty  sugars. 
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United  States  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 

United  States  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic  (see  table  10) 
consist  of  a  wide  range  of  products,  machinery  and  vehicles,  and  tex- 
tiles being  the  two  largest  groups.   In  1939  the  outstanding  indi- 
Tidual  exports  were,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  cotton  cloth, 
passenger  cars,  wheat  flour,  sugar  machinery,  gasoline,  motor  trucks, 
confectionery,  wire  and  manufactures,  and  lard.   The  combined  value 
of  these  products,  however,  represented  only  one-fourth  of  the  total 
trade,  the  remainder  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  products  (see 
table  11). 

In  line  with  the  trend  of  total  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  recent  trade  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  leading  products  has  been 
much  smaller  than  in  1929.   Particularly  sharp  declines  occurred  in 
the  shipments  of  lard,  irtieat  flour.  Southern  pine  boards,  gasoline, 
and  fuel  oil.   The  decreased  exports  of  lard  were  due  in  part  to 
larger  production  of  hogs  in  the  Republic,  while  the  decreased  ship- 
ments of  wheat  flour  reflect  the  increased  Dominican  production  of 
com,  rice,  and  tapioca. 

Thou^  most  exports  hare  declined,  a  few  have  increased  materially 
in  recent  years.   Among  these  are  confectionery,  wire  and  mantifac- 
tures,  traoklaying  tractors,  calf  and  kip  upper  leather,  glass  con- 
tainers, rayon  piece  goods,  and  radio  receiving  sets  (see  table  11) • 
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Table  10.  -  United  States  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  by  commodity  groups,  in  1938  and  1939 

(Val\3e  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity  group 


Value 


1938 


1939  1/ 


Percent  of  total 


1938 


1939  1/  1 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible  — 
Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible 

(except  Traol  and  hair)  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  — 


Vegetable  products,  inedible  (except  fibers 

Textile  fibers  and  manvifactures 

Wood  and  paper 

Nonmetallic  minerals  


Metals  and  manufactures  (except  machinery 

and  vehicles) — 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products  

Miscellaneoios 
Total  


260 

ISii 
672 

195 

262 
472 

7A3 
1,132 

J82. 


5,619 


289 

221 
665 

224 

1,086 

268 

663 

881 

1,482 

569 

339 


4.6 

3.3 
12.0 

3.5 

15.0 

4.7 

8.4 

13.2 

20.1 

8,3 

6.9 


6,687 


100.0 


^i/ Preliminary. 


4.3 

3.3 
10.0 

3.3 

16.2 

4.0 

9.9 

13.2 

22.2 

8.5 

5.1 


100.0 


Source:   Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  ReTJubllc. 

Except  for  the  years  1935-38,  the  United  States  has  customarily 
had  an  export  trade  balance  with  the  Dominican  Republic;  that  Is,  the 
▼alue  of  exports  thereto  has  exceeded  the  value  of  Imports  therefrom. 
In  1939  the  export  trade  balance  again  became  significant  and  amounted 
to  1  million  dollars.  Partly  offsetting  the  export  trade  balance  has 
been  the  Importation  of  small  qioantltles  of  gold  and  silver,  the  prod- 
ucts of  Dooinican  mines  (see  table  12)* 

For  several  years   one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular  Items  In 
the  financial  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  the  value  of  Interest  payments  to  United  States 
holders  of  Dominiceua  dollar  bonds  .^^   Interest  payments  on  the  dollar 
bonds  have  been  Bade  in  full,  and  although  the  bonds  defaulted  on 
sinking-fand  payments  In  1931,  there  have  been  partial  payments  since 

then.   Iftiited  States  holdings  of  these  bonds  were  estimated  at  7.3 

2/ 
Bin  ion  dollars  (per  value)  at  the  end  of  1939- 

Uiader  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1905,  the  Convention  of  1907,  and 

later  under  the  Treaty  of  1924-,  an  agent  designated  by  the  United 

States  was  granted  the  jxwer  to  collect  the  Dominican  customs  and  from 

such  revenues  to  make  service  payments  to  holders  of  the  external 

3/ 
bonds  of  the  Republic,^  On  September  2A,   194^0,  however,  the  two 

^  The  declining  trend  of  total  Interest  receipts  shown  in  table  12 
reflects  the  diminishing  amount  of  the  bonds  held  in  the  United  States. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
■ants  of  the  United  States  in  1939,  p.  79. 

2/   Annual  extemeil  debt  service,  irtilch  amounted  to  1.1  million  dol- 
lars in  1939,  has  averaged  about  one-third  of  total  Dominican  customs 
revenues  since  1932;  previously  it  represented  between  two-thirds  and 
thiee-fourths  of  the  total.   The  smaller  share  in  recent  years  re- 
flects chiefly  the  suspension  of  sinking-fund  payments  in  1931. 
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goremmentB  signed  a  convention  (ratified  ty  the  United  States  Senate 
on  March  8,  1941)  raider  which  the  United  States  relinqtiished  its 
control  of  Dominican  customs.   The  convention  provides  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  resume  collection  of  its  customs  revenues;  that  a 
sole  depository  bank  for  all  revenues  of  the  Dominican  Government 
and  a  representative  of  the  bondholders  be  selected  by  the  two  coun- 
tries; that  service  on  the  bonds  be  an  irrevocable  first  lien  on  all 
the  revenues  of  the  Republic  and  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  depository 
bank  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Goremment;  and  that  the  schedule  of 
bond  amortization  previously  adopted  remain  in  force  j^' but  that  if 
Dominican  revenues  exceed  12.5  million  dollars  in  any  year,  specified 
percentages  of  the  excess  are  to  be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  for 
additional  redemption  of  bonds* 

Statistics  of  the  return  on  United  States  direct  investments  and 
of  the  investments  of  new  capital  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  not 
available;  both  may  be  substantial  compared  with  most  other  items  in 
the  balance  of  payments.   United  States  direct  Investments  in  the 
Republic  at  the  end  of  1936  were  valued  at  40.7  million  dollars,  of 

which  more  than  three-fourths  was  represented  by  agricultural  proper- 

2/ 
ties,  chiefly  sugar  plantations  and  mills ."^   Though  the  income  from 

these  properties  is  not  shown  as  a  separate  item  (credit)  in  the 

statement,  it  is  partly  represented  ly  imports  of  certain  merchandise 

(debit)  from  the  Dominican  Republic.   United  States  companies  which 

2/  Under  a  sinking-fund  readjustment  plan  in  1934>  sinking-fund  pay- 
ments  were  resiuned  (1936)  on  a  reduced  basis.   Under  the  plan  the 
maturity  of  the  two  series  of  dollar  bonds  was  also  extended  for  some 
years;  the  52 's  of  1922  due  1942  were  extended  to  1961,  and  the  5^*B 
of  1926  due  1940  were  extended  to  19^. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  (Commerce,  ^erican  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12. 
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own  :mgar  properties,  for  example,  receive  income  on  their  investments 
ty  retaining  (in  the  United  States  or  other  countries)  part  of  the 
revenues  from  sugar  sold  in  this  or  other  markets. 

For  several  years  the  movement  of  new  United  States  capital  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  probably  not  been  large.   In  the  last 
year,  however,  substantisJL  credits  have  been  extended  by  the  United 
States  Government.   In  June  19A0  the  Ebcport-Import  Bank  made  avail- 
able to  the  Republic  a  2-4nillion-dollar  credit  for  a  term  of  5  years 
for  the  purchase  of  materials,  equipment,  and  services.   At  the  end 
of  that  year  the  credit  was  increased  to  3  million  dollars ♦ 
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